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ABSTRACT 

The document details staff training methods and 
activities used at the Chapel Hill Preschool Project for 
Developmentally Handicapped Children, Population targets of training 
efforts are explained to include not only the project’s immediate 
staff but also parents, volunteers, and the community. The staff 
training program is explained in terms of its five components- needs 
assessment and establishment of training objectives, organization 
{structuring and scheduling) of training, content of training, 
methods, and trainers. More briefly described are the training 
programs for parents, volunteers, and community. Supplementary 
material includes guideline materials and forms distributed to 
volunteers and parents, various student and program evaluation forms 
and the Carolina Teacher/Teacher Aide Roles and Responsibilities 
Scale. (KW) 
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The project presented or reported 
herein was performed pursuant to a 
Grant from the U. S. Office of 
Education, and Welfare. However, 
the opinions expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position or 
policy of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and no official endorsement by 
the U. S. Office of Education should 
be inferred. 



STAFF TRAINING AT THE CHAPEL HILL PROJECT 



Staff training in the Chapel Hill project rests on four 
major assumptions. The first assumption is that the primary 
goal of staff training is to improve the quality of learning 
experiences for preschool handicapped children, including not 
only the children directly enrolled in our project, but also 
handicapped children throughout the state of North Carolina. 

The second assumption is that the learning experiences are not 
confined to the dimensions of the four preschool classrooms 
our project operates in three other school systems, or to the 
classrooms of other projects; rather, they go on in the commun- 
ity at large and especially at home. If the first and second 
assumptions are valid, then in our view a third assumption 
xollows: the population to be trained is not limited to our 

immediate staff of four teachers, four teacher assistants and 
three coordinator-administrators, but also includes all persons 
who share responsibility for the learning experiences of handi- 
capped children: families, volunteers, personnel from other 

agencies, the community at large. A final assumption is that 
training is the business of all of our staff, and that those 
who receive training should also be involved in the training of 
others . 

Lest we be criticized for harboring delusions of grandeur, 
let me hasten to add that our primary concern is the training 
of our staff , our parents, our volunteers, our student interns -- 
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that is to say, those people who have some input into the pro- 
gram that we are operating. However, talcing a broad view of 
staff training has permitted us to give the project a much great- 
er • impact. That is, wherever possible, staff training, parent 
program activities and demonstration efforts are combined, if 
the training needs of our immediate staff coincide with the 
training needs of other populations as is often the case. 

Briefly, let us describe the population targets of our 
training efforts: 

The first target, obviously, would be the training 
of our immediate staff : the teachers, the teacher assistants, 

the coordinators that we mentioned earlier. 

The second target population are the families . Here 
we include not only the parents, but also the siblings of the 
children that we serve in the project. 

A third population is the students that are gaining 
practicum experiences and also helping the children in our pro- 
ject. These include special education students, recreation for 
the handicapped students, social work interns, speech interns, 
and interns from psychology . in the school of psychology. 

A fourth population is that of the volunteers that work 
in the project. This includes young people from the community 
at large: kids in youth ARC, kids in the CYO and in scouting 

programs. It also includes University students from all kinds 
of different programs at the University and young people or 
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students or pupils from the various elementary schools where 
our project classes are housed. 

The fifth population is that of the public schools . 
Being a public school project means that you have to and should 
cooperate and coordinate as much in the area of training as is 
possible. School systems in North Carolina, and I assume in 
the other parts of the country, are really dying to have some- 
one help them with training problems. We have tried to become 
an integral part of the school systems in which we work by 
helping out with training in those school systems. This in- 
cludes not just the regular teachers, but the special education 
teachers, the administrators and the pupils in those schools. 

A sixth population target for training is the com - 
mu nity at large including civic groups, people from regular 
private nursery schools, people from day care centers that are 
operating in the community. 

A seventh population group is the policy makers 
within the state. This includes people from the Governor’s 
Council on Mental Retardation, people from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, members of our advisory council, 
legislators, anyone that we can buttonhole for a few mintues 
to try to sell them on the needs of handicapped children within 
the state of North Carolina. 

Now let us take a specific look at the conceptual model or 
form of our training and fit that model to the population to be 
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emphasized in this presentation: the immediate staff of the 

Chapel Hill project - Coordinators, Administrators, Teachers, 
Teacher Assistants, Student Trainees, Parents and Volunteers. 

The model we employ consists of five components: 

The first component is Needs Assessment and the Establish - 
ment of Training Ob j ectives . The objectives range from specific 
skills and techniques through understandings and information to 
attitudes and feelings related to handicapped children. 

The second component is the Organization of Training . This 
has to do with structuring and scheduling and programming train- 
ing so that training does not get lost in the shuffle. 

The third component consists of the Content of Training 
That is what actually goes on in training sessions. We will 
talk more about this later. 

The fourth component consists of the Methods of Training . 

The fifth component consists of the Trainers , the people who 
are going to be doing the training. Largely, the trainers in 
our project are the staff members and the parents. Being a 
school -based program means that you do not have as many resources 
for consulting help as you might otherwise have. So we feel 
that largely the burden of training rests on the staff of the 
preschool project. 

I would like now to fill out this model in relation to the 
immediate staff of our project. The first component of the 
model concerns the assessment of training needs and the identi- 
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fication of training objectives,, A major part of the assess- 
ment process and one that is easily overlooked, is the evalua- 
tion, review and revision of project goals and objectives. 
Training needs and objectives are related directly to the needs 
of children, and thus to the goals of the project. In our vieiv T , 
the overall project goals should not be as fixed and rigid as 
the objectives listed in our project proposals. If objectives 
are based on needs, then we must be sensitive to shifts in needs 
which would then dictate changes in objectives. If service 
needs and objectives change, then training programs should also 
change. Simply stated, one way of assessing training needs and 
determining training objectives is to systematically scan and 
evaluate wnat you are doing with children and families and how 
well they are doing. 

A minor, but to us important and interesting part of our 
assessment process is related to the specific area of teacher- 
teacher aide roles and relationships. To get at this possible 
problem, Mike Hennike and I, with the help of our staff, espec- 
ially the teacher assistants who advised us as to what the com- 
ponents of this particular scale should be, devised a scale 
which we call tne Teacher-Teacher Aide Roles and Responsibilities 
Scale, or T TARR Scale, in honor of North Carolina. There is a 
copy of the TTARR Scale in your handout materials. We use this 
scale to find out how teachers and aides vieitf their respective 
roles in relation to many of the specific functions and tasks 
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that they carry out in the classroom, and then to begin to 
explore with them the possibilities for altering and expanding 
these roles. This instrument then was used in lieu of a 
written job description for a teacher assistant because we felt 
that a fixed concrete job description might hem in our aides and 
make it difficult for them to grow with the project and to 
really benefit from the kind of training that we hoped to offer 
them. Other assessment approaches include the use of a variety 
of scales and instruments of various sorts, attitude surveys of 
parents and volunteers, needs and interests inventories for 
parents and volunteers, interviews with families and volunteers 
and interns, just being receptive and listening to and looking 
at what is going on in the project, both in the classroom and 
outside the classroom. 

Organization . 

Once training needs and objectives are specified we feel 
that it is important to systematically structure staff training 
as an ongoing integral part of the project. That is, staff 
training progirams should not be dependent on incidental learn- 
ing or catch as catch can consulting or serendipitous super- 
vision. This does not imply an inflexible approach, but we do 
mean to state emphatically that we believe staff training should 
be scheduled and systematic. 

In an attempt to provide for ongoing training our project 
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utilizes these major organizational components: 

1. A pre-service program lasting for two weeks prior to 
taking on staff responsibilities. 

2. Weekly in-service staff training confer 6HCGb • 

3. Systematic on the job supervision, including follow-up 
conferences. 

4. Built-in opportunities for intra- and inter-project 
observations . 

Within this organizational framework we find that we can 
meet most of our training needs. The other needs are met 
through formal coursework, and participation in workshops, and 
training programs conducted by other agencies. Let me briefly 
describe some of these organizational components now. 

Pre-Service Training . 

The first of these is Pre-Service Training. Prior to the 
opening of the four classes operated by the project in September 
of 1970, we involved the 'staff in two weeks of pre-service train- 
ing. All of the teachers on the staff had received some train- 
ing during the pilot or planning grant year. In fact, three of 
the four teachers had served as teaching interns for nine months 
during the planning grant period. We thought this was a very 
fortunate thing to have three teachers who could step into the 
operational phase of the project after having trained with us for 
one entire year under our planning grant. Two of the teachei> 
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aides had served as volunteers during the planning period and 
the remaining aides were experienced in working with preschool 
children in other agencies. So we started pre-service training 
with most of our staff having already had a good deal of train- 
ing during the planning yea~' . 

We were fortunate i ,,ei another way in carrying out our 
pre- service program, in ~Ci.it ie were able to cell on various 
staff m mber s of the Divis . for Disorders in Development and 
Learning of the Child Development Institute of the University 
of North Carolina. Seventy-five percent of our children are 
evaluated by this agency, and we felt one emphasis of pre-service 
training should be on the diagnostic process on which the learn- 
ing program of the children would be built. 

So we spent many sessions going over the diagnostic instru- 
ments and assessment techniques that were used with our children 
by an array of disciplines, including Social Work, Speech and 
Hearing, Psychology, Occupational and Physical Therapy, Psychi- 
atry, Pediatrics, Nursing and Nutrition. In addition to that 
we had Dr. Dave Lillie from the Special Education staff of the 
University of North Carolina who helped us out in the education 
or teaching part of our pre-service program. Both live and VTR 
demonstrations were utilized so that training consultants not 
only talked with our staff about child assessment but were able 
to show the process. This phase of pre-service also incorpo- 
rated a good deal of normal child growth and development. 
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The last week of pre-service training was focused on re- 
viewing the diagnostic information contained in the children’s 
folders, home visits, and preparation c . in working with 
the children. This included the plannin^ of .ear ing experi- 
ences that would meet the needs of childr ~ elreac/ screened. 

Woven into the major themes of pre-sc r <e w 'e some threads 
that ive think paid later dividends. These i .lud? one day of 
total staff brain-storming about possible nr lems and possible 
solutions. Brief as it was, this session. ; duel od beside 
a small lake in the woods, helped set a relaxed and open tone for 
the staff that I think has continued through the year. 

A second minor theme was a day-long session on supervision, 
included in our training program at the suggestion of Anne 
Sanford. With the help of a consultant, Anne and the teaching 
staff got into the roles of supervisor and supervisee and the 
process of supervision, culminating in critique role playing 
sessions . 

A final minor theme concerned some ice -breaking in the area 
of teacher- teacher aide roles and relationships, which led us to 
begin work on the TTARR Scale referred to earlier. 

Weekly Staff Training Conferences . 

Another organizational component and one of the most mean- 
ingful of all the components in the staff training program is the 
weekly staff training conference, led by Anne Sanford. This con- 
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ference rotates among the four classrooms. Remember that these 
classrooms are spread out over three school systems a ,u that 
one of them is located in the Division for Disorders n Develop- 
ment and Learning Center, so the conference rotates am ng these 
four classrooms with the host teacher and aide having :he re- 
sponsibility of demonstrating and discussing techniques and 
learning materials, that they have developed and used success- 
fully, and sometimes a particularly interesting child may be 
presented as a case presentation. Here too, we employ VTR as 
a means of demonstrating, with each teacher being the director/ 
producer of that particular tape. That is to say, we go in and 
tape what the teacher wants to demonstrate for the staff training 
sessions that week. In addition, the training conferences in- 
clude inputs from either the coordinating staff or a consultant. 
We feel that such a system insures total, continuous staff in- 
volvement as both trainees and trainers. It also facilitates 
sharing and cooperation among the four classroom centers, and 
permits us to pay appropriate attention to the creativity of 
teachers and aides. 

Supervision . 

Along with the weekly training conferences, we employ super- 
vision as a major ongoing part of the staff training process. 
Supervision, to us, involves observation, feedback, and assist- 
ance, with growth and development of skills and knowledge as 
goals. Although the major responsibility for supervision rests 
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with the staff training coordinator, both the parent and eval- 
uation coordinator and myself provide some supervision. 

Steady supervision allows for the individualization of train- 
ing, and leads to the development of skills appropriate for 
specific child and teacher needs. 

The dual roles of supervisor and supervisee have been 
encouraged and developed in the supervisory conference. 

The supervisor, in this case Anne, frequently serves as 
substitute teacher or aide in the classrooms, and this experi- 
ence is one of the most valuable experiences that goes on. 

The fact that the training coordinator can step into the class- 
room and work with the kids that the teacher has been working 
with really aids in maintaining close contact with child progress 
and the kinds of problems that the staff may be having in the 
classroom. 

Pupil evaluation sessions with the supervisor provide 
opportunities for assessment of the appropriateness of learning 
objectives and methods for meeting these objectives. 

Observation , Inter - and Intra - Project . 

I stated earlier my belief that staff training should be a 
built-in part of the total project. However, one of the dangers 
is walling in staff training by failing to look beyond the con- 
fines of your classroom or project walls. One way to reduce this 
risk is to investigate what's going on in your area in the way 
of programs for children, and to just simply invite yourself 
over. Don't neglect the good things going on in your own project 
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either. . But site visits and observations need ome structui ig 
too, through providing the staff with an opportunity to seep nit 
of their roles and take the time to look at the way other s dt 
things. Members of our staff have observed in another 
H.C. E.E.A.A. project, in institutions for the retarded, :.n \ 13 - 
school programs for hearjing impaired, orthopedically and mentally 
handicapped children, and in regular nursery and kindergarten 
programs. 

Content . 

The Content component that we mentioned is so open-ended 
that I will just list some of the topics and processes that have 
been emphasized in our training. These include the various areas 
of curriculum development, normal child growth and development, 
assessment and evaluation procedures, teaching strategies, tech- 
niques for working with parents and families, community services, 
teacher- teacher aide relationships, learning materials production, 
utilizing and supervising volunteers, and planning and evaluating 
field trip experiences. 

Training M ethods . 

Another component is that of Training Methods. In this 
component, one of the most frequent approaches we use involves 
sequencing the methods of demonstration of the skill, materials, 
or process being taught; followed by role playing by the trainee; 
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and culminating in VTR micro- teaching and critique. This is the 
idea of first modeling or demonstrating for the trainee and then 
letting the trainee try it out in a role playing session and fi- 
nally getting a chance to utilize that skill with children and 
then having an opportunity to confront himself with videotape 
recordings and to critique what he has just gone over with the 
kid. This we feel is an especially efficient method of training 
in the use of specific skills, such as modeling and prompting 
and using behavior modification. Other methods include group 
discussions, individual conferences and the use of professional 
readings. At this point, let me to out on a limb and make an 
entirely subjective comment about specific methods in staff 
training. Initially, the specific training method is of great 
importance. Once basic skills are developed, the staff member 
must begin to function as a professional; which to me means 
assuming a great deal of the responsibility for training oneself. 
What is more important, as far as I am concerned, is organizing 
the training program in such a way that opportunities and re- 
sources for training are provided to the staff. 

Trainers . 

The final component of the model we use consists of the 
trainers who actually do the training. I hope we have been able 
to get across the message that primarily staff training is 
carried out by our staff. This includes not only Anne Sanford, 
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our training coordinator, but also the teachers and aides, the 
evaluation and parent program coordinator, and even the director. 
We are fortunate, as I have said before, in our affiliation with 
the D. D. D.L., which provides us with consultants; and we have 
drawn on outside consultants for training in the areas of recre- 
ation, behavior modification and curriculum development. How- 
ever, as we said earlier, we do feel that as a public school 
based project, the major responsibility for staff training rests 
with us. 

Parents . 

How do parents fit into the model for training that we are 
utilizing? The emphasis within our parent program is primarily 
on the training and education of the total family related to the 
needs of and problems presented by their handicapped child. 

Assessment : Assessment of the training needs of parents 

began with the interviews and home visits conducted at the be- 
ginning of the year. The staff elicited from parents information 
concerning problems their child might be having at home, and at 
that time we set the stage for various family-work programs. We 
also administered an attitude scale to parents and later we con- 
ducted follow-up surveys, asking parents to tell us in what ways 
we could be helpful to them, using an instrument we call the 
Priority of Services to Parents Scale. In addition, at the vn 
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initial parent meetings conducted early in the year, we simply 
listened as parents talked about their needs, both as a group and 
as individuals. 

Organization : Based on the expressed needs of parents and 

with their help, we mapped out a variety of activities which 
would meet those needs. These activities include: 

1. Parent-Teacher child-progress conferences. 

2. Periodic large and small group parent meetings. 

3. Individual conferences with parent and training 
coordinators for guidance, counseling and assistance. 

4. A series of training workshops - patterned after the 
demonstration workshops that we do all over the state 
for other projects. 

5. A monthly newsletter (see handout explaining function 
of the newsletter) . 

6. A sibling program, which is directed towards teaching 
kids to interact more meaningfully with their handi- 
capped sib and towards expressing and sharing feelings, 
concerns and problems related to having a handicapped 
sibling. This was a component of the parent or family 
program that came as a suggestion of the parents. 

Parents began to tell us that they wished there were 
some activities that we could get the ki s involved in, 
in understanding the handicapped child, the home, etc. 
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So we have set that up, conducted by our social work 
intern and one of the recreation for the handicapped 
interns, with our family coordinator serving as super- 
visor. 

7. Setting up home programs for children, emphasizing in- 
formal and pleasant parent-child experiences and where 
indicated, concentrated home behavior modification pro- 
grams . 

Content : The content of these organized activities con- 

tinues to be broad-ranging. It has included learning about 
state and local services and programs for the handicapped, in- 
struction in specific skills such as behavior modification, task 
analysis and the sequencing of learning experiences, activities 
as volunteers, selecting and making learning materials for use 
at home and so on. 

Methods : The methods we used in training parents have in- 

cluded crisis intervention, family counseling, role playing, 
live and VTR demonstration and micro - teaching . 

Trainers : The staff primarily, but also on occasion 

D. D. D. L. consultants and more recently, other parents- now serving 
as trainers. 

Volunteers . 

Volunteers range from parents, college and high school 
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students, elementary students, young people from various organi- 
zations such as scouts, and church groups like the CYO. The 
assessment we use there is very limited, primarily the admini- 
stration of an attitude scale. We have worked up one now for 
young children as part of the sibling program. The organization 
for working with volunteers includes orientation groups and indi- 
vidual conferences, just introducing the volunteers to the over- 
all goals of the project, to the staff and to the kids. The 
content here is very similar to some of the content for both 
parents and immediate staff except we do not involve them in as 
many specific things like behavior modification. You will note 
in your handouts an Orientation for Volunteers packet. 

Community . 

In order to initiate maintain, and support innovative pro- 
grams for handicapped preschoolers it has been necessary to edu- 
cate local communities to the needs, efficacy and potential of 
such services. The Chapel Hill Project strives to elicit communi- 
ty involvement through txaining. That is, many of the training 
experiences and services we provide through the project for 
parents and for staff are also made available to various community 
members and organizations. In addition, special programs for 
civic clubs are carried »ut. 

Some specific populations in the community receiving project 
training include: local Associations for Retarded Children, Cub 
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Scouts, Girl Scouts, elementary school classes, church youth 
groups, and local nursery school teachers as well as nursery 

school teachers from all over the state about 500 have gone 

through one of our workshop programs. 

The rationale for such a focus of training is emphasized in 
the number and quality of programs available for handicapped 
children in the state; we just do not have many. The policies of 
inclusion and exclusion of the handicapped child from normal day 
care programs point out the need for educating community person- 
nel . 

The average person’s lack of knowledge concerning the handi- 
capped child prompts those in the field to provide training and 
attempt to help community people develop insight into some of 
these problems. 

Project staff members have conducted programs for Associ- 
ation for Retarded Children groups and all other local civic 
organizations that we could get to open the doors to us. We 
have also begun working with some of the regular nursery schools, 
simply trying to get a regular private nursery school to take on 
one of our kids in the afternoon. We started this venture with 
a little Downs Syndrome girl. We felt that one way of educating 
these people to the needs and problems and also to the potential 
that these children have is to get one of them in their regular 
program. We did this very carefully, with Anne going over and 
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surveying what kinds of skills this child would need to make it 
in the regular nursery school program. We went back to the 
classroom and trained this child in these particular skills. 

She fitted in beautifully. We followed that up with some super- 
vision to make sure that everything got off to a smooth start. 

I think that was one of the most effective things that we have 
done toward training people in the sense of trying to get them 
to change their attitudes about excluding handicapped children 
from their program. 

As an outgrowth of these experiences have come dedicated 
volunteers, letters cf support to policy makers, innumerable 
teaching materials and referrals of children to the project. 

I might say that this notion of working with community 
people and state level people has begun, I think, to pay off some 
dividends. Just recently we have a law, or at least an amend- 
ment to a law, in the state of North Carolina that will allow 
school systems to use special education teacher allotments for 
preschool projects for handicapped children as young as three 
years of age. We like to feel that we had a lot to do with 
getting that changed. 
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Now for a brief narrative description and pictorial view 

of total staff training in our project. 

1. It begins with a focus on the needs of the children we 
serve directly in our project. 

2. But it also includes children from other school programs 
and projects. 

3. Helping to train others in developing meaningful learning 
and living experiences appropriate for young children. 

4. Attempting to get across the message that young children 
learn through expressing their own thoughts. 

5. That they also learn through appropriate adult interaction . 

6. As well as from properly structured teacher-directed 
activities . 

7. Training means helping a teacher learn to confront herself 
through the medium of VTR and the method of micro-teaching . 

8. And suggesting curriculum development and learning exper- 
iences . 

9. Training within a school system also means involving the 
children in the schools through helping them to develop an 
understanding of handicapped children. 

10. Developing their interests and concerns through group 
discussions . 

11. Finding ways for them to experience what it means to be hand- 
icapped or have a sensory impairment. 
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And giving them an opportunity to put their understanding 
and interest into activities such as the construction of 
learning materials. 

Staff training involves the families of handicapped 
children. 

Parents in group meetings and planning sessions. 

Working together with the staff in con :ructing an effec- 
tive learning environment for their chi_:' J ren. 

Getting a chance to talk about their c Id with :h at 
child's teacher. 

Having an opportunity to observe their lild as he goes 
through daily activities. 

Being a volunteer for field trips and learning how to help 
a child experience the world. 

Finding empathetic listeners with whom to talk over a 
child's problems. 

And getting instructions and materials for carrying out a 
home program. 

Training for the family means working with siblings as well 
letting them see how much their handicapped brother or 
sister can do. 

Training for the staff means weekly conferences where 
ideas are shared. 

A chance to see others work with children. 
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25. It means supervisory conferences with a master teacher. 

26. It also means being in the objective eye of the video 
camera . 

27. Then confronting yourself with the assistance of others. 

28. Training also means learning from a consultant - how to 
evaluate a child’s needs. 

29. And then putting it all together with a little help from 
your friends. 

50 . In many learning activities and experiences for kids, 

51 . Including everyday things like eating lunch. 

32. Getting ready for story time. 

33. Laughing about the story they just heard. 

34. And some not so everyday things that really turn kids on. 

35. It means getting out into the community to see what’s 
going on. 

36. And knowing where to find the biggest Easter bunny in town. 

37. Training also means educating the policy makers in the stat 
about the needs of handicapped children. 

38. And trying to influence decisions that are made. 

39. Within these walls 

40. At the various levels of state government. 

41. But whatever else training means 

42. It culminates in this: 

43. Meeting the needs of children. 
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Education of the 



Develcpmentally Handicapped Preschool Child 



CLASSROOM VOLUNTEERS 



October, 1970 



Prepared by 

Donald E. Taylor 
Director 

HCEEAA Preschool Project 
for 

Developraen tally Handicapped Children 
Chapel Hill City Schools 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 



Funded by 

U.S. Office of Education 
Surratt t'S Education for the Handicapped 
Washington, D.C. 



The Chapel Hill Pre-School Project encourages the participation of volun- 
teers* Our children can gain great benefit from one-to-one interactions with con- 
cerned adults, and we feel that your contact with our children may serve to further 
your concern for and interest in the kinds of children we serve. 

There are a few basic facts about the pre-school project that may be of 
interest to you. 

X. The Chapel Hill Preschool Project is primarily funded by the United States 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Bureau of Education of the 
Handicapped, under the provisions of the Handicapped Children’s Early Education 
Assistance Act. The project is administered by the Chapel Hill City School 
System and all project staff members are employees of the Chapel Hill City 
Schools. In addition, we receive the cooperation and support of the Durham 
City Schools, Durham County Schools, the Division for Disorders of Develop&snt 
and Learning (D.D.D.L.) of the Child Development Institute of the University 
of North Carolina, the Duke Developmental Evaluation Clinic, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and the University of North. Carolina School 
of Education, Department of Special Education. 

2. Our primary responsibility ia to serve the educational needs of pre-school 
developmental^ handicapped children. To meet this responsibility we operate 
four classrooms in the following locations: Lincoln Elementary School, 

Chapel Hill; Memorial Hospital, University of North Carolina; Lakeview Elem- 
entary School, Bra gt own, North Carolina; and Lakewood Elementary School, 

Durham, North Carolina. 

Each class is under the direction of a teacher with a Masters degree in Special 
Education. ‘The teacher is aided by a trained teacher-assistant. Six children 
are assigned to each classroom. The classes are operated Monday through 
Friday, from 8:30 to 1:30, and follow the schedule of the local host school 
system. 

3» Another important objective of the project is the development and modification 
of methods, materials and curriculum for teaching young children. We also are 
responsible for demonstrating and disseminating the techniques used in our 
program. We are reaching this objective by sponsoring and participating in 
workshops and other educational programs for persons who staff other pre-school 
and day-care cent era, and through providing printed materials describing 
various aspects of our program. 



(htoblihes fob varamas 



X. Pleas© fill out the Volunteers ‘ Data Sheet attached to this form, /ill volun- 
teers must be interviewed and approved by the Director. 

2. Make sure that the teacher in whose classroom you work knows your volunteer 
activity schedule, including the last day you will be working with our project. 
If you do not presently know your termination date, please let us know as 
soon as possible. 

3- Be consistent and responsible in following your schedule- Let us know in 
advance if you plan to be absent. This is important because seme of our 
planning may depend on your being in the class at certain times. 

It. You are directly responsible to the classroom teacher while working in our 
prc iect. Do not undertake any activities involving project children without 
consulting the teacher. 

5»* Many parents and professionals will be observing in our project. Please be 
considerate and sensitive in how you talk about project children in the pres- 
ence of others. 

6. Volunteers should not have access to the case folders of children in the pro- 
ject. 



7. Teachers are not responsible for training volunteers beyond that training 
which would directly facilitate the immediate usefulness of the volunteers. 

8. Volunteers should not be allowed to dispense rewards or reinforcers other 
than social unless they are trained or supervised by our staff in using this 

technique* 

9. Members of the project staff will be happy to answer questions concerning the 
project. Our offices are located in the Lincoln Elementary School Annex on 
Merritt Mill Road. Telephone: 967-1*271 • 



Thank you. 




Director, Preschool Project for 
Dev^lopmentally Handicapped Children 
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TO11E DATA SHEET 



1. Hams 












g* Local address and phone number 



xaceu^wc^i ra^Mj i m jwituq w 






3. Referred to our Project by whom? 



:wwi *m> t tmmiw 



k* Wmi hours and days will you be working in our project as a volunteer? 

me JCtoys^, 

<« ¥hat previous experiences have you had with handicapped children? 



NrfJN»»n>tjr> mw< ^.»*rrt>Y< 



6. If your volunteer work is a requirement for a course you are taking, what is 
the nature of the requirement? 

H i 1 i» h » mh "~~ m i — fcx — — ii mum n ti^ i»onT iiini«tw ii i i i > HM i i'i i TtHiwriiM> <wr tip <wi>ww> i i >«i i » 1 1 ■! ~ i ri — irrruiwmn i nn mr~r f i rm nrrnurrf l yn-iTty riia * 1 1 "i r»rn , iTH — rrr r* — rtirrafinirrianrwrrt 

H» iwi nini i i« ‘ *i h i Wi'iiwwi ' i^iwwwwwi^w^tw i ^-iirw i w'iiwtwwwi'tiw i i t <»w%<w» n—r iw»r i »^ w n» iv ,w wi ia r. H ftOv*^ n i> rnmrnM* 
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7* Wh&t are your objectives in volunteering to work in our project? 



n*c*»i 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR WtWfmSS 



1* "Sitting 3n" with teacher or teacher-assistant during individual lessons. 

This should help give the volunteer a chance to observe closely the teaching- 
learning interaction. The teacher or teacher-assistant may wish to interpret 
or explain this interaction to the volunteer. 

2. Volunteers may be used to teach individual lessons, using the plan and mater- 
ials provided by the teacher. 

3. A volunteer might plan and carry out an individual lesson, with the approval 
of the teacher. 

k* Volunteers could be used to assist with snack and lunch times. 



£. Certain group learning activities, such as reading or story time, might be 
conducted by volunteers. 

6. Simple frequency-count data recording might be done by volunteers. 

7. Volunteers may assist the teacher in conducting field trips. 

8. Playground and recreation activities might involve volunteers * 



y o Yoluatw t?j. xs might be sicked to make instructional or deceptive 



nihfotrf nl c* 
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©LUimR ATTITUDE SCADS 



Tlrneo fill out the following scale* There am no right or wrong «asraor3® 
We are interested in your opinions* Wilt© in the letter which .fits your 
feelings* 

Strongly agrees SA 
Agrees A 

Strongly disagree * SD 
Disagrees D 



I* It is more important to have close home/ school relationships with 
handicapped youngsters than with normal children# 

2. Parents of handicapped children should be taught how to teach their 

children* 

3 . Parents of handicapped children have basically the earn© concerns ae 

parents of normal children. 

h* Parents of handicapped children are less well adjusted than parents 
with normal children. 

$* A handicapped child needs to be with his parents more than other children* 

6* With a few except io«% ^©-school programs are not necessary for handi- 
capped children* 

7. The typical special pre-school program is in reality a watered down 
regular kindergarten* 

8* The materials for retarded children are basically lower difficulty 
Ic-'vlt but otherwise the same as used for other children. 

^^9* Pra- school children who are handicapped need intensive intellectual 
stimulation. 

JO. With intensive remediational efforts in the areas of disability, thees 
children will reach near normal levels. 

31 - Handicapped chiVLr^n present a greater challenge to the teaching staff* 

w 12. Teachers of handicapped children have a different personality than 
regular classroom teachers. 

rOT 13* It is personally more rewarding to work with handicapped children than 
normal children* 

JLU* Normal children are easier to relate with than handicapped children. 



2 



Strongly agrees BA Agrees A Strongly disagrees SS) Disagrees Q 

3 5. Wozmal children ar© more of an JLntaULoctar n c2mll<3ngo than retarded 
children. 

1 6. We should care for our handicapped children* hut e&ore should be done 
educationally for gifted* since they are our real assets. 

1 7. Handicapping condition® are irreversible, 

38- Institutionalization with severely handicapped children is* considering 

our current techniques* almost certain. 

1 9. It is easier to choose a lessea objective for a child who is retarded 
than for a nomal child. 

2 0. Retarded children are easy to please. 

2 1. Handicapped children deserve all th© eyugjathy they get. 

2 2. Must professional people have too much training in areas that are 
useless. 

2 3. Special techniques with retarded children are fine* but what really 
works is affection and concern. 

2 b. Retarded children get more than their share of professional time. ~ 

2 $. Retarded children should be given more freedom of choice in their 
activities. 

2 6. W@ tend to regiment handicapped diildrea too much. 

2 7. Emotional problems in handicapped children are from expecting too 
much of theta* 

28. ©notional problems in handicapped children stem from their handi- 
capping conditions. 

2 9. You should not punish a handicapped child* because only a positive 
orientation is effective, 

3 0. You should not exclude a retarded child from the group lesson because 
of disruptive behavior. 

3 1. Knowledge of norami children does not help in working with retarded 
children. 
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Strongly agrees SA s A Strongly dlsegree? SB Disagree: B 

3 2. Working with handicapped children requires more patience than working 
with normal children. 

3 3 » Bees able teachers are more secure in working with retarded children 
since they do not question what is going on* 

3k* Residential institutions are best able to meet the retarded child's 

total needs * 



3 5. Retarded children have a negative self concept because they really 
cannot do many of the things normal children can do. 

3 6* Retarded children should be segregated from normal children because 
If not they realise how alow they are. 

37. Retarded children should be kept at home whore they are loved and 
eared for. 

3 8. Most professionals are too businesslike^ i.e.„ impersonal and distant . 

39- It is best to work on correcting the child's disability rather than 
to try to improve hie existing strengths. 

h O* We really do not know the worth of pre-school education for handi- 
capped children. 

J il* Lessons for pre-school children should be interesting enough to avoid 
the use of candy * trinkets, etc. as a reward. 

1 12. Reinforcement theory and behavior modification violate the child's 
basic individual freedoms in a democratic society. 
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PAHS88T ATTXTODB SCALE 



Please fill out the following scale, answering the questions as they relate to ycur 
child* There are no right or wrong answers. We are interested in your opinions. 
White in the letter which fits your feeling^ 

Strongly agree: SA Agrees A Strongly disagrees &D Disagrees B 



i » lifer child needs a special education program 

2 . child should be given the same learning experiences as other children 
when older. 

3. I feel that my child should be with regular class children. 

h * Although special in some ways, my child needs the same things as most 
children. 



£. The special class teachers need to know my child better. 

6. I think that with special instruction ray child can learn many new things. 

7. The parents teach children as much or more than the teachers. 

8. I have reservations about what pre-school programs can really accomplish,* 

9. Pre-school pi •ograms are handy because they also provide babysitting. 

JLO* In ny opinion there is really nothing that special about the special 
program. 

JH. The biggest benefit in special education to ray child is the individual 
adult (teacher) attention. 

JL2. In pro-school education the main thing ray child will learn is to get 
along with people. 

JL3* Learning basic skills In class is more important than getting along with 
other children in the class. 

JLh» I can teach ray child as well as anyone can. 

JS« Pre-school education has made me more aware of zny child’s learning 

w difficulties. 

JL6. After the pre-school program ny child will be more sociable. 

% 

JL7. After tho pro-school program ray child will be plysically more capable. 
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The pre-school program should above all else help mgr child adjust, in 
this world* 




X would rather . wy child play than have him sit and 7 am his col re. 
/ 

The pre-school program should concentrate on teaching my child self- 
help skills* 



21. I# child should be given school work at which he will be $0% successful • 

n :»n ii ma »^ tH t * m v 



22 0 I think my child’s pre-school teacher should share her teaching skills 

with me. 



23* Regardless of how good the pre-school program is* the stigma still is 
there. 




26* 




28* 




30. 



As a parent I have sole responsibility for teaching toileting, tooth- 
brushing* dressing* etc. 

I need an educational home program for my child. 

ffy goals for my child have been raised because of the pre-school program® 

The pre-school program should increase my child’s intelligence. level. 

With all the time and effort, my child should learn to do a lot more 
than before the program. 

The success of the pre-school program is measured by how well the chil- 
dren like it and not so much by how well they learned, 

The pre-school program is a lot like a nursery school® 



3 1. Although helpful, the pre-school program probably will not change my 
child’s eventual school placement » 




!* 




If my child did later go into a regular class. I would prefer the teacher 
not know he was in a special class* * 

\ ■ 

X have some reservations about letting my clild l>© used, in demonstrating 
a teaching technique to observers. 



3 U* I Have reservations about m child’s behavior* progress, et~» being 
J ~** discussed with observers. 

• i 

— — 1 that filming and taping my child’s class for demonstration 
should be kept at a minimum* 



36 * 



I do not wish to have graduate students, extems, interns* practicing 
2 »tc?« with ny youngster, \ 
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® I feel that I need acre contact with the teaching staff of the program* 

38 a I feel that I need more contact with tha administrative staff of the 
project. 





hi. 

■m wwwww» i» 








I feel at ease in talking to other people about my child’s program* 

I would like to see less in the way of visitors to my child * a class . 

We need more information from the project about other community services. 

The requirements for parents in this project are too demanding. 

I would prefer that the money for this program did not come from the 
federal government. 

The pre-school program should be set up for the afternoon also. 

The morning program is too long for my child. 

These questionnaires are an invasion of my privacy. 
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Arase&eol Project 
Lincoln School Amsst 
Chapel Hill, H. Co 
March $, 1971 



Bear Parents : 

In response to interest stressed by some of you, the Project is consider- 
ing sponsoring a series of workshops for siblings of children enrolled in cur 
program* We appreciate your a wareness that the brothers mid sisters of our stu- 
dents play a vital role in the development of the handicapped child. 

Possible goals toward which these sessions could b© directed includes 

1. A general knowledge of the Preschool’s schedule, curriculum, methods of 
teaching, and teaching objectives. 

2. An understanding and acceptance of the handicapped sibling’s abilities 
end a knowledge of hew brothers and sisters can fellow up on individual 
learning programs at home. 

3. An ability to recognize and handle the feelings such as anger or frus- 
tration that sometimes hinder a normal child in learning to interact 
appropriately with the handicapped sibling. 

k* A general knowledge of the causes of handicaps and how they can be 
explained to others. 

*>» A knowledge of what the normal sibling can do to help the family and 
the handicapped brother or sister to cope with the problems of daily 
living. 

6, Awareness of kinds of activities that can be shared with the handicapped 
sibling in the home and in the community* 

We hop© that these sessions will be meaningful steps in th.* development of 
your children's understanding of their roles within the family and in enabling 
them to shore family responsibility in training your handicapped child. 

Please complete the enclosed form and return it by mail in the self- 
addressed, starred envelope as soon as possible, so that, if there is sufficient 
interest in such meetings, we can begin discussing definite dates and times* Ah 
present we are considering a series of late Sunday afternoon sessions at Lincoln 
School. Thank you for your cooperation* 




Gloria Martin 
Social Work Intern 



KLsaso fill out aM s-ote-a: 



Children in Padly 
Names 

1. 








ypcSS&Csga gg — -***•; *t*wg»* 

Ages 


Sea-s 


2. 












3* 












h* 













Hgga nw »g«a> 



Are you interested in your children attending these workshops? 

yes no 

o’ «i 



Are your children willing to participate in these sessions? 

no 



yes 



So you feel that your child would like to have a *%est friend” accompany him to 
these meetings? 



yes 



no 



Are you aware of other siblings of handicapped children who might be interested 
in attending? 

Names i 



■ irwi»rwi)i irtrwiiwUiwTtifcwwwiNaKWrtwuijji^j^riiinn^BiM^ii^.BOiirrifBi w^itr— ii rim n 

TSiat goals would you like to see accomplished by these sessions? 
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PBIOKXTX GF STWICE3 TO PAHEMTS 
(PS? SCAIS) 

Please rank those areas which youf eel are rftotffc important. Put a one (l) beside 
the most important a^sa* a two (2) beside the next-most important, and so on. 
Please do not use a number more than (Mice. 



Provide training to parents. 

Interpret test recults. 

Provide transportation. 

Suggest other available services in the community. 

«mnmiwwik ww v 

C ounseling for family problems. 

E stablish parent organisation. 

PrwMa afternoon mpastvim.. 

w mma—mmm ' ' ‘ w 
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PAIiMTAL PRIORITY FOR D35mOP!®m GKMOH 

(pm SCME) 



Please rank those areas which you feel are most important for your child to learn 
while he or she is in tho pro-school program* Put a one (1) beside the most impor- 
tant area, a two (2) beside tljs next most iinportant, and so on. Please do not use 
& number more than once. 

F ine motor development, i.e., coordination of fine or small muscles used 
for activities such as tying shoes, using scissors, buttoning clothes, stacking 
blocks, using a pencil, etc. 

Gross motor development, i.e., coordination of large muscles in activities such 

as walking, jumping, riding a tricycle, throwing a ball, etc. 

R eceptive language, i.e., understanding what is said, such as in following 
"directions, understanding simple commands, for example: ’’Bring me a toy”, 

"Open the doer”. 

E xpressive language, i.e., naming objects, stating what he wants, stating 
likes and dislikes, expressing his needs and feelings. 

Social development, i.e., relating with adults, teachers, peers in appropriate 

""manner such as sharing, cooperating, playing. 

E motional development, i.e., appropriate expression of feelings and emotions 
such ae controlling temper, not crying excessively, not hitting, biting or 
hurting others. 





Bmmxnom bbcord smm 



Snp$nr±Bov 






Teacher 






Bats 



Tltae 



Iteber of Children Present^ 
lo Activities Observed i 



* Feedback to Teacher and Aid©! 



3* Suggestions: 



k» Followup t 
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Staff VteBtibor 



t x?2swvuazt*% ttKxv>aczrtA 



i) at© of' C&oarta&ton 



ui iArrrj ■ n iwjvjvwssfif?* > 



Tmz of Observation 

«»rjrs<rf« |, ws !:r7 ^ Mf^ftflm^sa^uttj&OTa’roJanaw^ 



!tae off Project or Program Observed 



^ Jtrg*raaea ^ a» gn aawsi ^'*w t*v^ a» w g j » CT^ are^^ 



i^ aMiBi w r aawacfcj 






Mdre&s 

a mb wn&m j ne fHt H matwfmBim ■ im »» ■ » m ■> ■ ^ w— > y iaw^/ P wi wpa^^ wt^ w^ ^WKgqgffww^* 

Idst your objectives for observing this program (what do you e^®cfc to see or Isam?) 



'eSiich of your objectives uere met? 



How can you adapt or interpret what you observed or learned into your program? 



List other activities or components of th© program you observed that might be of 
interest to other staff members. 



fwi« XHini'd mvmrxG® 



Th® pwppo m of, this questionnaire is to (1) giro you en opportunity to ogress 
your assessment of the prasticam eit©i and (2) to provide feedback to your supsr~ 
visor a$id the t raining site staff* Tour assessment will be used to modify and hcgK>* 
fully Improve the practician expozimce for those who follow* 

Please answer the following items by writing to the left of each it an th© mmber 
which best describee your assosssients 

X - very good 2 - good 3 - sm^gs . ii-»pcor 5 ** vej*y poor 



1- 






c.zr &3+ « Xf »* n em 



2 * 

3. 

2i* 



«nrfwnn<xi» 



V s 

b* 



6. 



6* 

9. 



10 * 



n. 



Frequency of supervisor visit® to the training site, 

Length of supervisor*® visits to the training site. 

Time of day supervisor visited training sit®. 

Use of supervisory time. 

Supervisor's observation of trainee ff e Individual Lesson. 

Supervisor's observation of trainee's Group Lesson* 

Opportunity for self critique of video taped lesson. 

Supervisor's critique of trainee's individual lesson. 

Supervisor's critique of trainee's group lesson. 

Supervisor's critique of trainee's video taped sessions. 

vjumoje%i1 is^o or \rXtiBo -b^xr^ es «n instructional technique for teaching 
trainees. 



1 2. Supervisor's suggestion© for self made materials. 

1 3* Training site's provision for intern's teaching space. 
X h* Supervisor’s suggestions for commercial materials. 



Supervisor's suggestions for use of special materials with apeoiflc chil- 
dren* 

,1&» draining eit®*s provision for i item's planning space® 

_1?. Supervisor's fmtA of information on Behavior l&dification* 

^IS. Training site's provision for teaching materials* 



o 
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s. «° 





z% 

ZK 






2 5 * 



26. 




28. 

bwimw 




30. 

^m-Bj en o k smv m ^ 

__Ji* 




. 3 3. 
3 fr. 

36. 





ve.?y good Z - good 3 - average 4 • poos* 5 OT very poos? 

Supervisor's fond of luforioffition on Task Analysis. 

Training site’s provision for observation epao@® 

Supea'Yisor’s fond of information on children being taught. 

Training site’s provision for Intern 0 0 orientation to the Project* 
Supervisor 8 .* help with Group Lesson plans® 

Training sito’e provision for intern’s orientation to th© ohilu. "... 
Supervisor's help with Individual Lesson plans® 

Training site’s provision for prelia&nery observation. 

\ 

Supervisor’s enoouragement to try new approaches© 

t 

Training site’s reference ssatorials© 

Training site’s general willingness to assist interns. 

Training site’s use of volunteers. 

Training site’s us© of volunteers to assist interns. 

Ability of teacher aides to work with interns. 

Training site’s U3© of teacher aides to assist interns. 

Amount of -time for planning activity* 

Training site’s a of Recreation students to work tdth interns. 
Ability of Recreation students to assist Interns© 

Training si to administrative staff’s willingness to help interns. 
Training sit© adicirdstrativo secretarial help* 

Mutes? teacher’s suggestion® for self made teaching isatoriala. 
Training site’s demand on intern’s time for teaching® 

Training site’s demand on intern’s time for meetings. 

S&star teach ingestions for commercial teaching material*. 
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1 « ves ?y good 2 «* good 3 «* average 4 « poor 5 - very peer 



*&• Master teacher’s fund of indorsation about the children* 

3 l 5» Mount of trainee’s contact with parents* 

ft6» M&cter teacher’s fund of information regarding behavior nodification* 
4 7. location of tho training site* 

48* Master teacher e s fund of information regarding task analysis* 



49« Helpfulness of Brojeot consultants* 

, , 50. Master teacher’s eldll in demonstrating teaching techniques* 

5 1o Jfestor teacher’s skill in critique of trainee’s group lesson* 

5 £o Master teacher’s ©kill in critique of trainee’s individual lesson© 






Sdaoetlfua of the 



Developmental^ Handicapped Proschool Child 



CAtiOLWA TTARJt SCAIE 

xEAcmRSmam aide kczes and hbspgiswxixtxes scats 



prepared by 

J. Michael Hsnnllce 
Project Evaluation Coordinator 
and 

Donald B* Tailor 
Project Director 



HCE&AA Preschool Project 
£ or 

r^oiopmentally Handicapped Children 
Chapel Hill City Schools 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Donald B* Taylor 
Project PLro o tor 



funded toy 

U*S» Office of Education 
Bureau; jX Education for the Handicapped 
Ifeshington,. D*C # 
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Bat-© 



r3S3MC»«lW*l^ 



.$aach©j Caches? Aid© 



OKmsp foteatar k 






* <S£CS»WtfWattBRfc^^ 



Nam© of Yona? .Agency 
‘^fpe of Child Served fcgr xour Agency 
feiaber of Children Sorted by Your Agency 
Kinds of Services Provided by Agency 



grer??w?cg3a\?gag^ 






*Ti<»reaB»»»gkM««^i»cnrgr.r*.m l irninH'C3w^^ 



3aym*jegacmeMMCTtf« ^wiaa «H^ l v wfyw q^cg^^^ u *Wi»» 



•ineww-iw^assafwo^^^ 



m.nc^^^w »j q» pjc c*»* 
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%m emmmm wm some 



Tim cm QMKA 
no. m mo 

scaxe 4 



Directions^ 

«nt jwa» « wiwiiju*iw i c ft 

Please fill out th© following scale by writing the number to the left of each item 
ishich best describes your position regarding that item* Do not orait ary items* 
m& writ© only one number for each item. Please do not hesitate to endorse 
either response extreme if it bast describe© your feaLing on the matter* 

Tho numbers you are to use represent the followings 

7 ~ Exclusively the teacher* s responsibility* 

6 - Primarily the teachers f s responsibility* 

5> - Usually the teacher *s responsibility^ but often th© teacher-aid© 5 s ros** 
ponsibility. 

h - Teacher and teacher-aids share equal res pt*asd bllity » 

3 * Usually the teacher-aide *e responsibility* but often the teacher*© 
responsibility « 

2 - Frimrily the teacher-side* © responsibility* 

1 - Inclusively th© teacher-aide's responsibility. 



1 . Inf owning parents about parent meetings* 

2 . Assigning duties to volunteers. 

3* Answering queefciona of observers* 

Ju planning recreational activities. 

! ?» Preparation of a enack. 

6. Selecting field trip sites* 

am*— w *■ 

7. Carrying out individual daily lessons. 

OCWVNHMR 5» , ¥ 

Smefootin^ kJnda of consultant help. 

9* Planning in-sorvice activities. 

Purchase of instructs al materials* 

Critique of teacher*© grorg> lesson. 

3 .2 * Staying late with a child whose parents are delayed. 

Helping individual child gat ready to leave putting on wraps). 
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*» ‘ o. . .... . . :: ■ . 

5 ~ W&VUXJJty 

h -teacher and- aMe 'Share egtytil -fmspo^W^^* •'"■•■ 

3 ~ Ifeua^’ tiie 'e£te t&imPte 

2 - ^rimrS^r the aide’s s s ^pozie£bi£i4gi r r' » ^ :; - ••' ‘ • * •• ;vV . ' ./ 

^ --&id3 f $ .. '• V;'^ '■ ■ 



JLk* . . ^^p^im/0-' &: §SpM £&m a grsiip ' leseoh hotmm fc£; ••$&>••• 

a9?i a'SbHI ' : • v • •».• . *• *:* • *• . * • 









ac?4Lcrc^»i'trs» 



mptzv® beb ev&otf 

15, •■Soleet^: 1 ^ exit asf&a-. i? 02? defcessd&irjg aecoa^X^hras^t- -of X&sson objective 

16 , •TlaBSMjsjj* 3M’ M4«aX d&JEgr %Qmcm& f: 

%7* '$&«&• a/dg^*'4U^^' .' 

ifc. .", Giving :; pex&^9ia& : ta'o1|iie3Np* • 

20* Bieeardiig mieri&Xs as inappi^riate or ®irajtt©l^s% :’ 

£t. Seeking; reuses of^fievsttce® with 8&ml -pa! IfteS^sil- 
22* .^etennji^jLng 'degr&o of value- o.f specific liist^dtl'Qnel E&ieriaX#&- . 

'-S^photml^g -ta&otaffcg meaiode^, , 

2k* Beliavior.sian^^mt d^ing-. -te-seher*® gm% lear^'fe 
3#* . .art ilLesaoa*.., ... 

‘ " * * ”• : * ’ . • v ... ■-. . ■ . ■ ‘ r /• •• 

$&*. .Getting; the, ds&ftran r&&8f*or a -mmiak*- '■ 

27* Obtaining p&ssa&istoloix slips for field fcyipa Xrcnt pareaie. 

28* Helping - :a-;tiiXd, eat ‘ hi^ snack •$$ J#neh» _ .• • ■ • 

29* G&ri^ing : out a ' 

30 . Seakihg ihe ai&'-df . 

31 . lkmstiXtifcq| :&ifcfe p^^edlteli9’''^aaed^ a - child*® problem* .;; 

$2p. Handling . ii conflict < a- ^egtilar . ©Xaesroom- teacher* ■ 

' 5 3c 0©t>. , s^. i)?M> of ree^j gc? tase at. the ^nd of the «§a^> 



e 
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f - B8c£Uu&?*$r 

6. * I^parlly %ho'>'tmdss2?_% 




3 - Eais&ly aMe^e fcafr ■«**«& teaches ^sigK^^lMtgri -,/;gfe 

2 « ^mriSy t&&. .sad© v « r®g|w^3WJJ^r« - * * 

1 - Seal ttaivdSy tije'4$^ 



* V # . ‘ 



•<•■ V.- 



A. 



p*. 



f&itog cosplaticn o£ aa aotiiritj 

BssdisSteg pavezs&a o£ t&e.t&ao feo pleS?;.if tJwsIr child# *?• 






• ^ 

«$• :. ’, 



^7. 



«w y*MMx 






39. 



. 43.* 



42, 



Mjc»vxr - -z^»X» 



ir^ ai ^ to ww y 



iA. 

IS. 

t£. 

ii?. 

2 * 8 . 

2*9. 



, ... 5 2 1 






? -• 

- ‘ Vi * 1 ; 



instruction of sa&te^als 

*; ;* ;• ’ # .-y*; \ ’*< 

* ■ . v *' l 

Stae&tx? lxx~6my1lm ps0^ggse^* 

&&l£&ng parents &!so&t .&■ .child 3 & f&fesdor &t-jbxmB6.,-. 

■Adfi&biioa of las&gJK^hnal ffitfi&fev.' 

•* * '^... '■ * • ', t' # .„'*••■■. '*. ." ^ •. * •* A *‘ ’■';*■■ * * *J .. S** % ’ * ■“* *■" •* # ■ Vy •■ * ’ • 

^s&gaisg ■apoc&££a .iwerials to. ceHsda children, 
tfteas&n® up affcsar i&o’-ssaadc# . . 

-to^-:tleld. -;.l . .- t”’ ; . 

Scnirolling . cHAl^sn *«,. Jfe^3gawi'dar i^SitiEl^ 

Ati >iesj^bU^s !' n" -> : y ^ .*•-'' //.>.. ' : V 

Jr^tidnal lesson $lans * : ; " ;. '•' 

k-temlag- g|jo^,3.«60oa* '■■•'■j-V 

taking, suggestions for mat ©rial de^elc^ntent. • 

Mktng, parents to . vciLmkf&r 1&eii? ‘ ; . 

Teaching- m.ejpt lesson. •. ..r"" i; 

CaETying out in-eer^lce activities « 

Scp5i7tir^ to por^tsr.coneoxixing a /^dld'a-. progress, 

‘^aa^oping .parents* <iueAs.ons- aSoufc the'-totix project. 

Getting parents 

Critd## ; pT..a»- *iesdii33g sessca-.^lch the. te^te taught. 



? - S&x&&si 763 y the- t@a .dier ? © responsibility * 

6 - fehcarlly the teacher 5 0 roj^sc^lbUi^f* 

5 - ffeaelSy teacher’s responaibillty* bub ottm aid©*© 

It - Teaches* and aids' share equal responsibility*. 

3 ’• Usually aide's responsibility* but © ffcea teaches**® rssponsibnity* 
2 - Mmarily the aide's a^sponsisllit^o 
1 - I^olusiveXy the aid© 8 8 reoponss . 



55* Tezsainating lunch period* 

5 6 » ^terminating individual lesson period. 

ff?c Estirming food ba storage area* 

5 8. Seeking the aid of the project coordinates for evaluation and the 
parent program* 
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63 , 

6 b. 

65. 

66 . 

6 ?* 
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Seeking the aid of the project coordinator of cuxrlcvJjm a ad .^errisor 
of teachers. 

itomonstrating teaching materials. 

Peking observer s to sign the observation book and fill oat demon- 
stration blank. 

Interpreting developmental profile. 

Relating test results to parents. 

Esplaiaing activities to observing parents. 

Seeing that a child does not eat others* food at snack and lunch time. 
Keeping the child’s records current* 

Keeping the files in order. 

• f 

Keeping the cherts and project records current. 

Making systematic observations of problem behavior. 



7 0. febens&ning behsvicral goals for individual children. 

,71. Assessing a child’s general pi ^e. 

72. Requesting a s^eval .nation in certain developmental areas. 

73. Pote mlnin g the m*®& far additional testing. 



§«* rowers©* 



? - F^lnsively the t©ach©r e ® s^s^osaibllitjo 

- Primarily the teaser’s rot^cneibility* 

- ^sualXy teacher*© respcmsiM^ity* but* of&^a aide 8 © re^oasibility 

- Teacher and aide share equal sfe^ponaih&lity o 
« Usually aiiQ’fi responsibility* but often teacher 1 © resp ons ibility 

- Primarily the aide’s responsibility c 
« Exclusively the ai&o e © reversibility . 





iuj ina&s/ttza5» 

79. 




J81. 

8 £. 

is*wgsr*s.x»«* 

83. 

8 &. 

05, 

8 6. 

™J?- 
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Siting progress reports to parents* 

Helping a child s^ax^te fsssja Me parents. 

Soliciting volunteers. 

Supervising volunteers. 

As •■signing duties to graduate student trainees. 
Greeting observers. 

Supervising graduate student trainees. 

Ordering supplies. 

Evaluating graduate student trainees. 

Explaining an activity to observers. 

Maintaining general attractiveness of the classroom. 
Decorates room for special occasions. 

Keeps roll book current. 

Decorates room for special occasions. 

Operates aidio** visual aids equipment. 

Cares for plants and other Jiving displays* 

Sake© care of instructional materials. 

Takes children to rest, room or "potty chair”. 



Cleans blackboard aud erasers,* 



6 



? 

6 



£> 

ri - 









X - 



ftsol&aivvilar t&o teacher 8 © swspon&ibil&t;** 

Erisaaril^ tfc® tsaehsr 1 ® responsibility® 

Usually the teacher 8 e mggomSh&Xii%r$ bat often aide 8 ® responsibility ( 
Teach©*' sad aid© ©hare equal responsibility 

Usually aMs's responsibility* but eft m teacher 8 e re^nfiSbiXity. 
Primarily the aide 1 © respansibilitye 
3hEelttsiim3y the aid© 5 S rosponsifeiXiiy. 



^3. JMhintains atppiy o£ mpB g kleenex* paper towels, etc* 

■ 

9 b. Chocks to s@e that children do not leave personal articles wham thsy go 
home® 

9%* Changes child 8 © clothing i£ he coils Misself* 

, 9 6® Keeps the classroom schedule and calendar current. 

» . 

9 ?« Aids child cut side if ho has loousictiue dt-ffiUmllyr* 

9 8. Wles and ^fcal ^t^rials. 

9 9. Takes children outside to play* 

, * 

1 00. Coes the writing on the blackboard. 

1 01. Helps set up a program at home for parent to work with child. 

102 » Sopervlsew hallways, toilets^ drinking fountains. 

103. TakGE phone calls that c me to the claseroonu 

1 0b» Supervises the moving of children to and from sU activities. 

Attends and represents pr cgraBt at conventions and professional meetings. 



o 
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ICffiM Preschool Rroj®ct 



OT 



ZtmaM B« Taylor 
Director 

fmtted W 

t?«S* Offie© of Macatioa 
Biireau of Edacatdoa for the Kandicapped 
WaMngt m, B*0 S 



mssBap 

mAmmm wcm 



To be filled ©at by participants 

_ Teacher Mel® 



Medical 



Pftyehologifirt 



jMatoistratoi/ Supervisor 
Other (Specify) 



of your Agency i 

N?3St 



w wa# Kmm ms &tam 









V>« of Child Served by Tony Agency* 



■ II ■■ Mi 



Kuaifcsr of Children Served* 



hinds of Service© Provided by Agency* 



Date of Workshop 
Ptorleohcp Locations 



To be Pilled Out by Workshop Staffs 
dumber of Participants : 

Workshop Staff Members; 



Wo &r® reqpesttog that ym fill out the following fom which will ho 
helpful In o«r evaluation of tM© tSDS&ehgp* It is hoped that your feedback wlH, 
enable ns to provM© improved weikshops and training institutes in the future* 

Mreotione s 

This fom attests to cover those areas that received attention in 
the workshop. Sine© tim needs of wes&sbop participants m ay, scone areas trill te 
quite relevmnt to your recent wor&shqp experience and others will not have been 
explored at an* 

fleas© attest to ermlmt© an topics and activities to which you ware 
exposed. Beside the items which were not expropriate to your workshop, write KA. 

To the left of each item wit# the number which corresponds to your 
*oling regarding that item. The following key is provided? 

i 

1 - great pmetioal vain© 

2 - sate© practical value 

3 - cannot detemXne value 

h - little practical value 

5 - no practical valtt© 



JL general description of referral procedure. 

* t 

A general description of tfao Chapal HiH Preschool Project. 

A description of pre-echool project staff organisation. 1 
A description of the project classrooms and their organisation. 

A description of the children served by the project* 

A description of daily classroom schedules. 

A description of training activities for student trainees. 

The discussion relating to teacher/teacher aide roles and responsibilities * 
The discussion relating to titilisaliou of diagnostic services* 

The topic relating to diagnostic testing for Individuals. 



JTho vldao tap© ©r elides ©f predeet activities. 
Tm demonstration at diagnostig teaming, 
jlfaa d«noasts , aM©n ©f ecKroaartdaX materials. 

JRi® demonstration of e@lf«®ad© materials., 

’Bio demonstration of ©missis* 

%ho demonstration of aequeaeicg. 



^ffh© demonstration of modeling. 

>w Tb© Xeciure/diseussiott on behavior modification. 

demonstration of babavlor modification. 

J^h© demonstration cm developing instructional Objeotlv©©, 
Tha demonstration on lesson criteria. 

JPh© demonstration on cu&ing. 

JEit® demonstration cm stimulus structuring <> 

3&© demonstration on lesson critiquing, 
fh© lecfcure/diecusslon on te&eher supervision. 

The lecture/ discussion ©n In-eendce teach or training. 
T&a lecturo/discuasioo. ©a parent prcpms. 

S&© discussion on proj ect-eoimminltgr relationship© . 

The discussion on program evaluation. 

TH& handout roaterlalo. 
fh© reading references and bibliography. 

The ourricultcm discussion. 

The daily Isseen plans. 
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1. Introduction 

IILM' fc*. "nP F 'l 

Om of the major thrusts in programs for handicapped children is the inclusion 
of parents and the recognition of their special needs and interests related to their 
handicapped children* One means of maintaining parental involvement •while at the 
same time disseminating to them information concerning their child 1 ® program ±0 the 
publication of a program newsletter. The Chapel Hill Preschool Project for Dev- 
elopmenfcally Handicapped Children, a U, S, Office of Education Demonstration Pro- 
ject. has utilized its monthly newsletter, The Preschool j¥eview 9 to involve and 
Inform parents and to meet a variety of needs and purposes, 

XX« Pu rpose s 

The primary purpose of the newsletter is to Iceep parents informed about ths 
ongoing activities of the project, This includes the learning experiences of 
children, and group and training activities for parents and staff. 

The newsletter can also fee used to provide parents with information and sug- 
gestions for helping their handicapped children. 

Another purpose of the newsletter is the dissemination of information con- 
cerning community services end organisations for parents, as well as information 
about state and national issues related to handicapped children. 

Finally, the newsletter can help meet a variety of needs in public relations# 

Tiie newsletter mailing list can include program advisory councils, school board 
members, other agencies, local and state education leaders and political figures# 

III. Content 

To fulfill the purposes enumerated above, the content of a newsletter should 
be carefully selected. The selection of articles and. news items should also be 






based on the interests end needs of the readers, and might include the following 
topics. 

Pesoriptiono of learning Experiences for Children * Parents are vitally Inter- 
ested in accounts of the educational activities provided for their children. The 
newsletter can help to meet this interest through descriptions of major activities! 
and references to their child, by name, should be included. 

Suggested Home Activities * Carryover of instructional programming from school 
to home can be facilitated by concrete suggestions for home activities related to 
classroom activities. Such suggestions need not consist of structured, formal 
activities, but should emphasise the many informal opportunities for learning in tho 
hone environment. Articles containing suggestions for helping children at home 
can be included. Such articles can be written by staff members, exerpted from pub- 
lished material, or written by parents. 

information About Program Organisation and Services . The roles and function© 
of various staff members, and descriptions of program services available to parents 
should be included. A "Meet the .Staff" section aids in the development of rapport 
iytmm parents and staff. This section may also be used to provide program eval- 
uation data to parents. 

^formation About local and State Services . Parents of handicapped children 
often have problems which can not be dealt with in an educational setting. Articles 
about community and state resources and services are often helpful 

Parent Input . Through a Letters to the Editor column or a column made up of 
parents* comments or reactions to a variety ©f issues, parents can have a part in 
the newsletter, (We call our regular parent section "Parents SpeaJc Out"). Emmlev 
of topics we have emphasized in this section are ‘local programs or services I would 
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- 3 - 

3,iM te ea© developed or improved for ny child" and "parents recall their initial 
reactions to being told their child was handicapped",, 

|?atiena.l and State Trends and Issues . Articles diecuesing issues and i ranch 
relating to services for the handicapped should be a part of the newsletter, These 
might include discussions of pending state and federal legislation, and of issues 
mioh as day care for young children, A selected bibliography of books and articles 
might be included in this section • 

Info mat ion Gathering , The newsletter can be an effective means of dissemin- 
ating simple data collection instruments to parents* Brief, well-designed ques- 
tionnaires may be included from time to time as a means of evaluating program 
activities and assessing unmet needs of parents and children* 

IF. Guidelines 

«qi i ■« 

Consideration of the following suggestions should help to make the newsletter 
£ 2 i important adjunct to a program or project for handicapped children, 

1. Keep It simple, Don f t confuse or "turn off" parent readers by over-using 
highly technical language. This does not mean writing down to parents. The 
newsletter should provide meaningful definitions whenever technical terms must 
be used, 

2* Include a variety of content. The interests and needs of parents are quite 
varied. Be sensitive to these needs and Interests* 

3* Involve the total program staff. Putting out the newsletter should not be the 
total responsibility of one staff member. Everybody has to be involved and 
everybody has something to contribute, 

h* Involve parents in seme phases of the newsletter. Parents can type* mimeograph* 
staple and mail the publication, suggest articles of interest or topics they 

o 
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would like to sea discussed, end also write certain sections of the newsletter. 

$» Evaluate your newsletter continuously through feedback from readers# Find out 
which articles are of most interest end what kinds of things your readers would, 
like to taiow# 

- . i 

?, Semple Topics Fro m Recent N ewsletters 

— ■■> ipii ni ■mm— mm .i w»# i»»r» i*nv.in 

‘’Association for Retarded Children”. A discussion of the membership* pyroses 
end value of the Orange County Association for Retarded Children. 

’’Mental Retardation as a Family Problem”, eserpted from Mental Retardation as a 
Ce amnnlty Problem, by Ignacy Goldberg* HuD. 

’'Developmental disabilities Services and Facilities Act of 1970”# A description 
of this federal bill and its aims, 

t 

’’Learning Brought Home”. An introduction to e program of suggestions for horns 
activities. 

’’Behavior Modification ”# A speech made to a parents group by psychologist 
Dr* Carolyn Sohroeder. 

"The Special Education. Division of the State Department of Public Instruction fP » 

A discussion of this division and a description of the ways in which it has been of 
help to the project. 



